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says Alcibiades, “he walked and darted his regards around 
with a majestic composure, looking tranquilly both on his 
friends and his enemies.” Such an extraordinary as he 
nted that the pursuing killers evidently first beheld him, 
itated, wondered, then withdrew and turned their attentions 
elsewhere. And Alcibiades appropriately adds: “...men 
hesitate to touch those who exhibit such a countenance as that 
of Socrates—even in defeat.” 
Even a man who believes in the wrong thing and believes 


it fervedly, is a man of power, but he is a man of power not 


unto goodness but unto evil. Not unto noble triumph, but 
unto eventual failure, maybe dismal and dreadful. Such were 
Benito Mussolini and Adolf Hitler whose exits we have 
lately witnessed. | 


* 


The strange power of faith in the right thing has not been 
better illustrated in all history than by something we have 
seen in our own day. I mean the heroic and noble 
of. Britain, standing alone against the nazi-fascist might, a 
little island weak in her loneliness, mysteriously powerful in 
her weakness, glared at and encom 


At what moment, what instant would the nazi beast leap 


upon and take ion of his prey? Then finally—more 
wonder: why the hesitation ? why the delay? Further (and 


more wonder still), why and whence the calm faith and assur- 
ance of the Islanders ? Here was the eternal, glorious mystery, 
and miracle of the Spirit. The miraculous and glorious power 
of Truth. For there is great power in being right and woeful 
weakness in being wrong! Historians will never tire of point- 
ing out Germany’s time. But that is 
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| passed by a foe mysteri- 
ously weak in unprecedented power ! All the world looked on. 
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diminishes, the fact is proclaimed by still another, A 


~ mother squirrel, accompanied by her young, will warn them 


on approach of danger that is not very threatening, by re- 
ting at two or three second intervals, the sound that might 
rendered “ chwert,” which is rather an indication of dis- 
uietude than of real alarm. These facts seem to show that 
ian squirrels have something like a real language, that 
enables them to give, not merely an alarm, but further details, 
to their companions. | 3 


T= who at Strasbourg and elsewhere are endeavouring 
to bring about a measure of unification in Western Europe 
that is called for, not merely by the tensions due to the “ cold 
war,” but by the social, geographical and economic relations 
of the countries concerned, have found that, whereas on the 
general idea there is wide interest and agreement, when details 
demand discussion and investigation, manifold difficulties 
emerge. Unfortunately, however, it is just where these difficul- 
ties begin that “the man in the street” loses interest. How 
much, for example, does the average elector know or care 
about the concrete measures and the economic results of the 
European Coal and Steel Community, or of the constitution- 
making activities of those who are sponsoring the “big” or 


problems, they were told by M. Pierre-Henri Teitgen, 
President of the M.R.P. (Catholic Demorcat Party) in France, 


very 

kept in 
use your arts to push a product down our throats which we 
would not think of taking if you left us alone.” Such whole- 
sale denunciation tends, I think, to defeat its own ends. Dr. 
W. E. Sangster, the Methodist leader, was more reasonable. 
He admitted a vast improvement in advertising in recent years, 
and agreed that advertising had helped to take the drudgery 
out of housekeeping ; but the addiction of millions of women 
to the smoking craze was an illustration of how advertising 
can create an artificial demand. One notable thing he said 
was that “ the awful appeal to fear” which was characteristic 
of so much patent medicine icity had largely, though not 
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) terribly more wrong than right. Britain, whatever may have ample, was as forthright in his denunciation as a Hebrew 
been her faults, was much more right in this instance compared prophet might have been. One could hardly imagine anything 
with her adversary. That was the secret of the mistakes and stronger to say against advertising. “I regard modern ad- 
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| or two lovely little chipmunks, the Canadi : concerned, you have done a grand job too.” A very interesting 
had jumped up to see whether I had any crumbs statement was that made by Mr. J. H. Newsom, county edu- 
cation officer for Hertford, who believed that with improving 
been studied recently by a scientist named education, in 25 years a different approach would be needed 
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THE COLLEGE SUPPLEMENT 


THE CALL TO THE 
MINISTRY TO-DAY 


By Arthur W. Vallance 


“ | want to live a life of real service to the community,” 
said a sixth form boy to his minister. “What can I do 


_ best when I leave school?” 


The answer, of course, is “ What is God leading you 
towards? You don’t feel sure, or you wouldn’t be asking 
me; but one indication is what you feel you can do best. 


over-stocked, that is fearfully undermanned. 
Some say, “Ah, yes. That’s because it’s an obsolete 


scientific mass-production without much thought of the 
inner life. And where are we getting to? Nearer hell on 


E 


if 
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morass of antiquarianism; he is going to learn to look at 
life steadily, past and present, and use the wisdom of the 
past to test and clarify the problems of the present. 

He will have some time to become acquainted with the 
best modern literature and the findings of biology and 
psychology, and he will learn something about art, and how 


_ to make the worship of God a supreme work of art, uplifting 


and inspiring to ordinary people. 

The young man or woman who chooses the minis 
to-day for vocation is choosing a big thing. To follow s 
a vocation is not without risk, but the right candidate will 
not shrink from risks. He is on an adventure he intends to 
see through; he is dedicating himself to opening the eyes 
that are blind, and proclaiming the reign of the Lord of all 


OUR COLLEGES 
By E. Shirvell Price 


The Glory of the Academies 


MANCHESTER College, Oxford, and the Unitarian Col- 
lege, Manchester, inherit the great tradition of the Dis- 
senting Academies which, for over a century, were the real 
centres of learning and enlightenment in this country. Lied 
arose because men sought the truth about God and Man wi 


the break-up of the renowned Warrington Academy, two 
of its alumni, together with Dr. Percival, founded an 


‘in Manchester in 1786. This institution moved to York, back 


exist to-day and have, for nearly a century, pursued their 
independent ways with only an occasional interchange of 
staff or student. 

The Unitarian College, Manchester, because of its close 


an 
Is it teaching, or accountancy, or architecture, or dentistry? 4 
And the other indication is, what are we short of? God good life. oat 
isn’t likely to be leading you into an over-stocked pro- ‘ei 
fession.” 
profession. Churches are all very well, but we can manage ‘3 
without specially trained ministers. And it’s too uncertain [i io 
a way to scratch a living these days.” 
If you are saying that, then of course God is not Be 
calling you to be a minister. But there are plenty of people a 
to-day who are far from saying that. They are saying “ We a 
have tried for a generation or more to get along without a ce 
religion; we have put our faith in scientific research and a fervour which would brook the gainsaying neither of Estab- it 
lishment, Ecclesiastical Authority nor Theological Orthodoxy. ~ 
by men of outstanding ability who had been amongst the Ae 
oe — — ne marthen, owes its origin to one o , uel Jones. er : 
shi people eager their bit i solving social now or nearly twice as as Bt}: 
at any of its previous locations. This is M.C.O. 
They believe that the minister of the future, trained to in Ge removal of MCO. to London, 
the men of Manchester established the Unitarian Home Mis- 
set the issues of life and death, of social prosperity or social : Board. Although one obvious sine te, dene s 
chaos, before a community of people who recognize spiritual 
: ae : men for our Home Missions, it soon accepted, as its main 
values, will have a vital function in society. He will be a _—function, the training of men for the Ministry of Religion. In 2 
teacher of the young; he will be a friend and adviser of the 1889 the Board became a College and, in 1926, it was renamed : 
maturing; he will be respected by many much older than The Unitarian College, Manchester. This is U.C.M. { 
himself; and he will find many opportunities for his wisdom : 
and influence beyond the borders of his own church fellow- A Century of Parallel Existence and Varying Emphases 3 
ship. If M.C.O. had not removed from Manchester a century ba 
It won’t be an life. It won't be well paid. It may ago it is tolerably certain that no separate college would have ;3 
be very poorly paid indeed, and it may require the fitful come out of the Home Missionary Board. But two “ 
were paid to do for him Buti will bring 
“_ if God has really led him to the job, he = — relationship with the Unitarian Churches of the Manchester 
Wegd, parses? ee district and its later affiliation with the University of Man- 
like seck? If ote than ity Oxford ; 
; bo > Saat t he of its adoption for 64 and has acquired a site and a con- : 
| ingle asset in the af our tats 
«* ad its Library are gathered a we memorials and asso- : 
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continue as it had for decades past. A majority o 
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outer world of Liberal Religion. Its research scholarships, its the colleges, of an eventual amalgamation of the two into one 
Oxford platform for distinguished men of other faiths organization at the end of the current trial period of ten years. 
(Tagore and Radhakrishnan); its appeal to Dominion and Such an amalgamation would not necessarily mean that all 
foreign students is naturally greater than that which can be training for the Ministry would be done in one place: on the 
made by its sister college. ye it it will we to preserve 

. and develop the complemen ctions . assets of both 
The Challenge of Difficulty | colleges as two parts of one institution. 

A time of difficulty loomed up for both our colleges in the Two years of the trial period have nearly and 
post-war years. No denomination escaped difficulties with its nothing has happened to cause doubt as to essential 
colleges and with us they came to a head in both places about soundness of this common enterprise. From its first meeting, 
the same time, some four years ago. the Joint Committee has acted as a single committee rather 

At U.C.M. the trouble was entirely financial, for there than as two delegate bodies. The machinery laid down in 
they had experienced a great resurgence of vitality after the the liaison proposals has proved entirely adequate. Both 
Rev. R. V. Holt had come from Oxford to take up the prin- colleges are running strongly on an even keel, with nine stu- 
cipalship in 1944. Not only did he attract a big proportion of dents (one Lay Pastor) at M.C.O., and ten students (three 
the men seeking training for our ministry, but he also de- Lay Pastors) at U.C.M. The colleges are staffed by men com- 
veloped the General Assembly Scheme for Lay Pastors pre- manding respect and confidence. A common Entrance Ex- 
paring for full ministerial status. The result was an average amination has been agreed, and Bursaries have been raised 
of 15 students over several years, almost evenly distributed and made of equivalent value at both colleges. Freedom of 
between the two categories. His great success only underlined choice, as between the two colleges, is assured to all applicants. 
the financial difficulties in a time of rising costs. An appeal An agreed procedure with the G.A. Ministry Committee for 
became inevitable, so the present Centenary Appeal was interviewing candidates is in operation. Through these and 
launched to bridge the ever widening gulf during the next many other ways by which the two colleges are learning to 
few years. function as one, there is a warm wind blowing : it is a wind of 

Meanwhile, at M.C.O., after a return to almost normal faith, hope and charity. 


economic and functional point of view, the Soy pepe A Clear Policy 


Td 
lig 
it 
mice 
i 
conditions oulowing ine War, tf intake fudents Gwindiec 
Committee, all of whom had given many years of devoted One is the 
{ service and had a deep affection for the college, felt that there : , : 
i demic requirements and the married state of some students 
was no future for it in Oxford and set out to explore the have hitherto prevented any exchange. It is difficult to per- 
possibility of selling the buildings and of moving into more suade men to stay beyond their agreed Sear: Ghieh: tie ool 
modest premises. of the chumiies Students who are accepted now 
t : know from the outset whether they will go to the other college 
The Birth of a New Policy for their final year. This difficulty should, therefore, solve 
: Wen the problems of the two colleges were laid side itself in the course of a year or two. The second desideratum 
by side it appeared to some that there was an easy solution : is financial solvency. It was not expected that this would be 
) Let M.C.O. rid itself of an expensive plant which it was achieved immediately or easily, but this po 
apparently unable to use and let it devote its considerable problem is now engrossing the attention 
| resources to succour U.C.M. with its relatively teeming able of offering a possible solution. We have a clear _ 
| activity! But this was not to be; and an alternative solution and we have wise leadership from Professor Str 
| was found, the significance of which is hardly yet appreciated Chairman of the Joint Committee. With the united good- 
| amongst us. It is the liaison between the two colleges which is will of the denomination we hope to bequeath to future 
— now in operation. The full meaning of it, indeed, may not generations a single institution which will 
be seen for some time, but some who then advocated the sale 
| of M.C.O. now see that that policy would have entailed ir- of and inspiration to the men and the 
| reparable loss and impoverishment to the Movement of the Free Faith. 
Liberal Religion both at home and abroad. 
Those who took the initiative in framing the Liaison 
| policy believed that M.C.O. could reorganize itself, get more 
students, balance its budget and still have something to spare ae ee 
to help U.C_M. in its financial difficulties until an increase in | 
| the number of students absorbed the surplus. This expectation of 
| has been fulfilled. For the past two years M.C.O. has actually 24) a ne 
ne had of over £1,500 and £1,300. The latter sum, page 
; part way io meet the much larger deficit at U.C.M., so that a 
if the net result of joint finances was still a deficit. With the 3 —— 
quent in increase 
costs wich sa feature of Our times it Clear thatthe pooling 
. present resources not solve the problem re- £ 
‘ The success of the Liaison is not independent B 
support of the college finances within 5 
: that neither college should be saved by the 
P jon of the other unless we have first failed in 
a united effort to save them both. 
: the Liaison mean im practice? It means that 
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DOORS OF taking six years Over their ‘Tere w course 


' By F. Kenworthy whose educational background might otherwise prevent them 


GLANCE at the Year Book of the General Assembly of students maae: 
A Unitarian and Free Christian Churches for 1943 will ucents are encouraged to read for University Certificates and 


on in a he British Isles “was over 325. nthe the practical work of the ministry, preaching both in term 
of the week during term, nor that whenever possible full- 
congregations is served by a much smaller number of ministers time student of either college has the opportunity of spending 


and lay pastors. Active congregations now total 311 but the his 
number of ministers has been reduced to 230, of whom 49 at the 


. 


he 


4 
. 4 


are retired, with 12 lay pastors. The proportion of retired : * ; 
ministers is therefore greater and the services that many of _ dt may seem that in this article the academic side of | 
them continue to give the churches all the more valuable. ministerial has been overstressed. That is far from 
These figures, disturbing though they are, have been quoted being the intention. We have tried only to show that every 
to emphasize the need that our churches have at the attempt is made in the colleges to meet the needs of men of 
present time for trained ministerial leadership. There is op- varying ability and attainment. The essential re- 
rtunity for men of character and conviction to serve these quirement im every case is genuine devotion to of 
churches as preachers and pastors, and to strengthen their liberal religion and a consecrated desire to serve 


_ witness for free religious faith. No one would claim that | needs of men and women. In the modern age, amid the 
the work of the minister to-day is easy, nor that the financial clash of rival ideologies, theology and a firm grasp of religious 
rewards are in any way commensurate with the devoted labour conviction are increasingly important, but no amount of intel- 
and sacrifice that it demands, but the need for men who will _lectual brilliance will make up for a lack of the fundamental 

by him who will be preacher, pastor and 


give their lives to it is urgent and pressing, if our churches and qualities needed 
the kind of religion for which they stand are to survive. guide to 
| 
The opportunity for service is there; so, too, are the 


Be. 


means of preparation. The two colleges which are now work- deli 

ing closely together under a scheme of liaison, Manchester were! 

College, Oxford, and the Unitarian College, Manchester, offer the student of theology, as it is ty ven yore i. 
minister in comparison with most other professions. Never- 


Ee 


to the service of God and his fellows. 


THE DRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE 
CARMARTHEN 


TOM) collece Wherever  nossibie 
pie. 
* 
bn, a word may be said about the econc ae 
call to the ministry should conclude that is barred [nn ‘e 
without having considered the various modes of entry that 
may be open to him. The choice of college is for him to f 
make, but he would be wise first to consult his own minister, > 
labour but one which we believe is vital to our age. F< 
ice. Principal is satisfied character 
and credentials, and if it is his desire to serve the churches DOMME “more certain than, that the greatest need of our ee: 
of the General Assembly, he will be recommended for imter- and for a sense of p 
view with the Ministry Committee of the Assembly. Then, demas 
- finally be interviewed by the Joint Committee, by whose i= 
| authority he would become a student at one of the colleges. a 
, Both colleges are agreed upon a common entrance examina- i 
: tion, and, where necessary, a course of preparation for .* 
* 
: The course of study that he would take would largely be 2 
determined by his educational qualifications. Each college 
sd aims at flexibility at : needs talents WwHer is to-day “ Presbyterian College™ at Car- ? 
It io mot to give fol details here, marthen is the oldest living institution of higher educa- 
3 but a few typical examples may be considered. A student with tion in Wales. Before the Anglican College at Lampeter was > 
e the necessary qualifications for entry upon a degree course founded, many of the clergy passed through the Carmarthen * 
e would be encouraged to take an Arts degree, at an approved Academy. Its alumni, therefore, have served all the denomina- ’ 
= University, after which would come three years theological tions, and many have attained distinction as preachers, e- 
‘ traiming. Those with a Grammar School education whose teachers, writers and public men. When the University of 
qualifications were insufficient to begin a degree course might, Wales was formed, the College became one of its Associated 
in Certain circumstances, be helped to complete their qualifica- Theological Colleges. 
year course, with the opportunity of taking a further degree ment in theological raining. It races origi io the academy 
in 3 Samuel Jones, q 
gned to meet zal circum- 
stances. There is, for example, the four-year Arts — IA Its ethos is the spirit of free enquiry. Of . 
: degree and theological course, for students of ability | oa the Roll this session one im three is eather : 
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outer world of Liberal Religion. Its research scholarships, its 
Oxford platform for distinguished men of other faiths 
(Tagore and Radhakrishnan); its appeal to Dominion and 
foreign students is naturally greater than that which can be 
made by its sister college. 


The Challenge of Difficulty 

A time of difficulty loomed up for both our colleges in the 
post-war years. No denomination escaped difficulties with its 
colleges and with us they came to a head in both places about 
the same time, some four years ago. 


At U.C.M. the trouble was entirely financial, for there | 


they had experienced a great resurgence of vitality after the 
Rev. R. V. Holt had come from Oxford to take up the prin- 
cipalship in 1944. Not only did he attract a big proportion of 
the men seeking training for our ministry, but he also de- 
veloped the General Assembly Scheme for Lay Pastors pre- 
paring for full ministerial status. The result was an average 
of 15 students over several years, almost evenly distributed 
between the two categories. His great success only underlined 


was no future for it in Oxford and set out to explore the 


_ possibility of selling the buildings and of moving into more 
modest premises. 
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the colleges, of an eventual ion of the two into one 
organization at the end of the current trial period of ten years. 
Such an amalgamation would not necessarily mean that all 
training for the Ministry would be done in one place: on the 
contrary, it is hoped that it will be found possible to preserve 
and develop the complemen functions and. assets of both 
colleges as two parts of one institution. 

Two years of the tria! period have nearly and 
nothing has happened to cause doubt as to essential 
soundness of this common enterprise. From its first meeting, 
the Joint Committee has acted as a single committee rather 
than as two delegate bodies. The machinery laid down in 
the liaison proposals has proved entirely adequate. Both 
colleges are running strongly on an even keel, with nine stu- 
dents (one Lay Pastor) at M.C.O., and ten students (three 


i 
: Lay Pastors) at U.C.M. The colleges are staffed by men com- 
manding respect and confidence. A common Entrance Ex- 
amination has been agreed, and Bursaries have been raised 
; and made of equivalent value at both colleges. Freedom of 
choice, as between the two colleges, is assured to all applicants. 
ij nancial Gicullies in a Of rising costs. h appeZ An agreed procedure with the G.A. Ministry Committee for 
became inevitable, so the present Centenary Appeal was interviewing candidates is in operation. Through these and 
launched to bridge the ever widening gulf during the next many other ways by which the two colleges are learning to 
few years. function as one, there is a warm wind blowing : it is a wind of 
Meanwhile, at M.C.O., after a return to almost normal faith, hope and charity. 
conditions following the war, the intake of students dwindled 
and, before 1950, it had become evident that both from an 
continue as it or past. A majority o 
1 Commitee, all of whom had’ given. many Years of devoted One "the daring tis trial period. 
| service and had a affection for the college, felt that there demic requirements and the married state of some students 
; have hitherto prevented any exchange. It is difficult to per- 
suade men to stay beyond their agreed course when the call 
i know from outset whether ill go to other college 
1 The Birth of a New Policy for their final year. This difficulty should, therefore, solve 
s | Wien the problems of the two colleges were laid side itself in the course of a year or two. The second desideratum 
by sce it appeared to some that there was an easy solution : is financial solvency. It was not expected that this would be 
a Let M.CO. rid itself of an expensive plant which it was achieved immediately or easily, but this urgent and difficult 
a apparently unable to use and let it devote its considerable problem is now engrossing the attention 
i: resources to succour U.C.M. with its relatively teeming able of offering a possible solution. We 
" activity ! But this was not to be ; and an alternative solution and we have wise leadership from 
was found, the significance of which is hardly yet appreciated Chairman of the Joint Committee. Wi 
vf amongst us. It is the liaison between the two colleges which is will of the denomination we hope to : 
, now in operation. The full meaning of it, indeed, may not generations a single institution which will 
“| be seen for some time, but some who then advocated the sale 
| of M.C.O. now see that that policy would have entailed ir- of and inspiration to the men and the 
reparable loss and impoverishment to the Movement of the Free Faith. 
: Liberal Religion both at home and abroad. 
i students, balance its budget and still have something to spare ao 
. in its financial difficulties until an increase in 
of over £1,500 and £1,300. The latter sum, 
pooling of incomes went, however, only 
meet the much larger deficit at U.C_M., so that 
'i result of joint finances was still a deficit. With the = 
in imcrease 
: is a feature of our times, it is clear that the pooling & 
resources not solve the problem of the :e- 
curring deficits. The success of the Liaison is not independent 
rf «widespread support of the college finances within 
on which the Liaison rests transcends all parti- 
that neither college should be saved by the 
i of the other unless we have first failed in 
effort to save them both. 
Period 
ge. the Liaison mean m practice? It means that 
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to graduate, but precluded by age or other circumstances from 


taking six years over their tra 
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Lay Pastors 


on certain days of 


never possibie each full- 


lleges provide modified 


courses for General Assembly students, that is for 


in charge of churches who attend college 


g. There is also a course for 


probationary students which offers o 


general study. This is 


portance for every student. 


pti 
igh 
Nor should it be forgotten that the co 


inin 
lege has the opportunity of 


preliminary 
his last year or an extra year at the other college. 
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been o 
have 


and is meant for those with real a 
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uring term, nor that whe 
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student of either co 


ft 


the week d 


the number of active congregations 
British Isles was over 325. In the 


‘the 


By F. 
A GLANCE at the Year Book of the General Assembly of 
of Ministers contained 290 names ; 


were, in addition, 13 Lay Pastors. 


4 


Unitarian and Free Christian Churches for 1943 will 


of our persuasion in 
same year the list 


reveal that ten years 


a year’s 
al course iS 
but 
ent them oe 
graduate 
ates and 
omiletics, 
term and 
n Sunda 
Of the ministers, however, 
over 50 were in retirement, though many of them were : 
rendering valuable service, in the 
preaching and other work. To-< 
congregations is served by a much s 
and lay pastors. Active congreg: .. 
number of ministers has been rec “ae 
pastors. 
churct 
sed that colleges to meet the . 
ninisteri: ility and attainment. ee 
ar is genuine devotion 
pasto consecrated desire to s 
faith. omen. In the modern 
p-day is 's, theology and a firm g 
ng important, but no 
nds, but make up for a lack of * 
at and fr im who will be preac if 
* 
word may be said abc << 
we the ministry. “To scc 
may not be the ideal o 
I be that some sacrif 
gy, as it is certainly 
2 with most other pre 
i the nd by preaching engag 
tudent may live an inde 
s course, he will find az 
WE ach we belicve is vital 
i scientific civilization is for a x 
of purpose springing from 
the Jomt Cc 
a student at 
ry, a course 
entrance 
3 
not of hu ; 
les may be c pre the Anglican Colicee at 
€ for ent he clergy passed through the 
« take an therefore, have served all the denomuna- 
would c have attained distinction as preachers, 
: ‘raining Those with a2 Grammar public men. When the University of 
the College became one of its Associated 
entering College stands on its own as an i 
the age of Jesus College, Oxford, soon after | 
designed to of the Nonconformist imicrest are > 
ample, th Its ethos is the spirit of free enquiry. Of ‘ 
for students the Roll this session one m three is eather 


a graduate or is pursuing a degree:course.. All its non-graduate 
cndents are prepared for the Diploma in Theology (Univer- 
sity of Wales), There are 12 Baptist, 22 Congregationalist and 
2 Unitarian students. On the Staff and the Oversight of 
Students Committee these three denominations are represented 
and they also have their own Committees for maintaining and 
recommending students. A leading authority on the history of 
Wales sums up the college story in this way: “ While other 
theological establishments among us have adequately repre- 
sented the more traditional and systematised curriculum in 
theology, Carmarthen has fostered a critical spirit, an indi- 
vidualistic outlook, a detachment from the herd, which have 
proved of the utmost value in the development of religious 
thought in Wales.” 


scheme, and though a humbler plan has recently been pre- 
pared, it is realized how inadequate it is to meet the require- 

Though t ilding presents an appearance, within 
it is full of ; of youth. Into the words of the lecturer 
bell—an anxious Church 


having 
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the Holiday Fellowship and Co-operative Holidays movement. 

He has a knowledge of music, and in am emergency can 
officiate at the piano or organ for.a service. His enthusiasm 
‘for systems of note-taking and the filing of information is 


soon apparent. “He and Mrs. Holt are expert hosts, whose 


kindness is remembered by generations of college students. 


T HE Rev. Sidney Spencer, B.A., was only appointed 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford, in May of 1951. 
During this short time; however, he has made a marked 
impression on the life of the college; and its recent revival 
must in no small part be due to the influence which he has 
brought. Although his Principalship is still short his connection 
with the college has been long. In 1911/1914 he was a student. 
In 1927 he became a trustee. In 1932 he was elected to the 
Committee. In the session of 1950/51 he delivered the Upton 
lectures on “God and Man in Mystical Religion.” Immedi- 
ately prior to his appointment as Principal he was chosen as 
} of the Oxford representatives on the Joint Committee of 

two 

Of his life in general, little can be said in a notice so 
some 13 years at Narborough Road, Leicester, at Rot ™ 
and at Edinburgh ; but his ministerial career was principally 


events of 


To his friends Pri 
this great movement. 
stock of Cardiganshire 


4 
Prin al Spencer 
ae 
hee But what ot to-day ? Ihe Presbyterian Board, the govern- 
H. ing body of the college, continues to visit us, as it has done for 
qs over 200 years, but its visits now to its “ Welsh Academy ” are 
le more frequent—perhaps, because the cost of this venture is 
rie greater than it used to be. Its most pressing problem is, cer- 
3 = tainly, the inadequacy of the present building, acquired in 
ie 1840, a building not ca. designed to house an educa- 
if + tional institution. Friends of the college in 1939, on the 
| “| occasion of the 250th anniversary of the Presbyterian Fund, 
+ ee decided upon plans for the extension of the building at an 
f ea estimated cost of £4,000, but the war interfered with the 
: 4 nota or his long time of service at Hope Street, Liverpool. 
See * It lasted for quarter of a century, from 1927 to 1951. If little 
i can be said of his career, it is even more difficult to sum up 
i his character in a few hurried words. He is a man of deep 
iron conscience more seen in time of war. Having 
— served his country with a free will while that service was 
aca. supply “ for y.- vol when that ice beca he 
2 What of the future? Is there room for the theological meeny sat same service became compulsory, he pre- 
t EEE the present organization of religion? One cannot _—_‘f¢rred to suffer prison rather than the slings and arrows of an 
It is this union of gentleness with 
think of a time when the denominations will be satisfied with outraged conscience. : 
if; voice in the training of their ministers. Where the strength, of kindliness towards others, with an unbending 
. loyalty to himself, that gives him a stature above that of 
exists to train for the modera Principal j. D. Jones 
s of the Gospel, and the practical side of that | N Ge mae. he Seclopmeat of Chsutinnity in Wales has 
always be kept in view. One does not under- been on orthodox lines and the rise of a community of 
and the lecture room when he asserts that Unitarian churches, in the remote country of Cardigan, is one 
rs to-day are more truly thankful for the inspir- of the surprising episodes in Welsh religious history. There is 
p of the Common Room with its catholicity of evidence of a measure of progressive thought in that area 
. value from its contacts with the congregations. place of Principal J. D. Jones, is famed for a Synod in which 
St. David by his preaching ousted the Pelagian heresy. Out 
Churches, and out of it in course flows new life into the 
bs were among the carliest ad- 
THE PRINCIPALS in ral Cardigan. 
a | some connection with the stirring 
| Pxincipat U 
ts (CHEERFUL geniality unbounded enthusiasm is the College. 
' chief impression pe 8 of the Unitarian Jones is the very embodiment of 
‘ College. He hardly part of a learned head of a . he belongs to the sturdy 
collar, and there is nothing and rural craftsmen. Tempera- 
in his manner. Nevertheless his students soon find Spiritually, he 
yy that he has an alert mind, well stocked by wide and | and tolerant attitude of personal faith 
: Christian History, Social Studies, and and at thought. 
: the East. He has made a close study 
; and is ‘img to meet the challenge Engitsh th pastorates, and in the editorial chair of the 
: Ymofynnydd, endue him with peculiar fitness for the imp: 
| In the college, where, after graduating with Honours in i 
the honourable status of the institution 2s an 2 
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and 
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f ABERDEEN, Church, Skene Street, 11 
Ainsworth, Unitarian Knowsley 
Astey, Unitarian Chapel, Manchester Road, 6.30, Mr. a | 
= BATH, Trim Street Chapel, Unitarian, Rev, F. Terr cas 
i- BELFAST, First Church, Rosemary Street, 11.30 and 7 Dr. S 
(ne. Oni Church, 1i, Dr. 
e BILLINGSHURST, Pree Street, 11.15, Rev. J. +e 
BIRKENHEAD, Unitarian Church, Bessborough Road, 6.30, 
2) | BIRMINGHAM, Church of Messiah, Broad Sireet, 11 and ¢ Tan 
. BIRMINGHAM, Waverley Road Church, urst Str 
6.30, Rev, Rosso | 
f Bo.LTon, Halliwell Road Free Church, 10.45 and 6.30, F i £4 
- BoLTON, Unity Charch. Deane Ros 10.30 and 6.30, 5 
RNEMOUTH, Unitarian _* 
Town Hall Square, 1045 and 6.30, Rev. PA: 
W. H. ‘ 
11 and 6.30, Rev. G. Ranp 
BriGHTon, Christ Unitarian, New Road, 11, tek 
Mr. JOHN ROWLAND 
Oakfield Road, Clifton, 
BuRNLEY, Unitarian Church ra 
aRDIFF, TE 
CuaTHaM, The Church of 
CHESTERFIELD, Elder Yard 
P. C. Wurreman 
Crewe, Free Christian C ve 
6.30, First Sunday in t a 
Dean Row, 10.45,-——._ § 
DENTON, Wilton Street 
Dersy, Friar Gate itar 
DITCHLING, Old Mecting 
Doncaster, Free Christ 
DUKINFIELD, Old Chapel, - bak 
Eninsurca, St. Mark's C 
Giossor, Unitarian Churc 
Ward Street C 
Have Hale 
Worthing 
HUDDERSFIELD, Fitzwilliam 
Hu, Park Street Church 
or Wicur, Newrorr, 
Kenpal, Market Place C 
New 
Hill Chapel, C 
The Great Me. 
Vasanta Hill 
~ . = 
Boodle Free 
Domestic Miss 
cast, 415. Services: 4 
Lonpon, Street, E Rev. V. | 
BALLANTYNE Rev. W. Borrosmsyr. : 
Lonpon, Forest Gate, Upton Mr. 3. 3. Staromp CosmeuntTy  CHunc 
Lonmone, Golders Hoop Lane, Row Has 6.30, Dr. 285 pm 4 
Lompox, 
ch, Upper Ser Hell, 7, Rev. V. Fox — A 
prch, 
Bethnal Groen, 1. W. 
Drmoad Road, || G. Has 
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THE UNITARIAN COLLEGE 


CENTENARY APPEAL FUND 


FINAL TarGeET £10,000 by 1954 
Now WAntep £7,000 by Christmas, 1953 
ALREADY REcEIVED £5,758 at Christmas, 1952 
The Appeal Fund helps to finance the training. of Ministers 
for our Churches at both Colleges 


21 Rushford Avenue, Manchester 19 


Mr. J. H. Watterson, Appeal Treasurer 


Gifts (and applications for 7-year Covenant forms) should 


be sent to : 


|. 
23: 
= 


THE LINDSEY PRESS 


14 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


Two jolly Unitarian parties journcy to Switzerland 


14 to 
Windsor Road, Doncaster. 


24, August 1! 
Inquire Parkinson, 32 


6. Maile & Hon 367 EUSTON ROAD. 
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| the Ministers you need 
Holidays Abroad j 
with buffet and toilet. Visiting Paris, Switzerland, Austria, Italy, 
ee Germany and Belgium; 12 days, 50 gns. First Ciass throughout. 
Appreciated for their Use and Seauty 
Miscellaneous 
ER ea 4 _ Aged and invalid gentlefolk needing kindly care and in- 
147 roume and Terms from 64 
Desk Pall im Commenion Table Bock “Ve wictor. 
. Full staff’ Mrs. Aparian, “Adrian Rest Home, 
or Red Damesk Desk im Brass or Ost Rood Wi a | 
y wih ther, ingi 
5) Carved following of the 
| HYMNS 
BOARD moving the annual 
Glass ug vote was a 
Minced. Booklet “The Church & Art,” post free presented the sincere 
Windows Please state probable requarements onerceation. We 
late Mrs. Coventry, 
a Unitarian 
imto church 
Annual Meeting that, but # was the 
Annual Mecting this year was held in C6 ee 
associated with graves, was 
. Williams, Church ose of the fourteen 
| new hall, and said that 
Birkenhead Unitarians expressed of the 
Churches as a 
P. Stewart, President of the L.D.MA_ 
as “a happy occasion™ , of 
was to A aT 
by | 


